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SHAKESPEARE, 


and other early dramatists. 
Report all early books, 
manuscripts, 


pamphlets, 
autograph letters, out 
of the way items, etc., to 


MAGGS BROS., 
34 & 35, Conduit St., London, W. 




















CATALOGUE 28. 
OLD AND RARE BOOKS, including 
Early Printed, scarce Alchemical and 
Occult works, First Editions, General 
Literature, Mathematical books, etc., free 
on application to 
Henry Purdom & Partner, 
68, Woolstone Road, London. S.E.23. 

















OOKS and AUTOGRAPHS for - SALE. 

Early printed Works, Standard Authors, 
First Editions, &c. Catalogues free. Books 
and autographs wanted for cash. Lists free.— 
Reginald Atkinson, 188, Peckham Rye. Lon- 
don, S.E.22. 


HE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD. | 
The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., Publishers and | 


, 27-47, Garden Row, St. George’s Road, South- 
wark, S.E.1. Contains hairless paper, over which the 
pen slips with perfect freedom. Ninepence each, 8s. 
per dozen, ruled or plain; postage extra, 1s. Pocket 
size, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain, postage 9d. 
STOKPHAST is a clean white Paste and not a messy 
qu 


STAMPS PURCHASED. We are de 


sirous of purchasing to any amount collections, 
or important lots, of all kinds of stamps, old 


and modern. Submit, stating price required, | 


and an immediate reply and settlement will be 
iven—BRIDGER & KAY, Ltd., 170, Strand, 
ndon, W.C.2. 


16, 


1925. SIXPENCE. 








JAMES TREGASKIS, 


At the Sign of the Caxton Head, 


66, Great Russell Street, 


LONDON, W.C.1., 


Will be glad to receive offers of first 
editions of the works of English eigh- 
teenth century writers, including plays, 
poems, novels, essays, biographies, ete. 




















Culleton’s Heraldic Oftice, Ltd. 
(Established 1840). 
TELEPHONE REGENT 5143. 


2, KING STREET, St. JAMES, S.W.1. 


Specialists in all matters connected 
with Heraldry and Genealogy. 


Heraldic Artists, Stationers and 
Engravers. 


A most interesting bocklet on Genealogical! 
Research post free on application. 


WANTED. 
OLD ARMORIAL DINNER 


SERVICES, 


OR FINE INDIVIDUAL ARMORIAL 
SPECIMENS. 


HIGHEST PRICES OFFERED. 
THE CENTURY HOUSE, 


‘100, Knightsbridge, London, S.W.1. 
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Memorabilia. 


Que published Calendars of State papers 
have yielded few discoveries of such 


manner of Marlowe’s death. The legends 
must be demolished which sought to lend 


Marlowe, it now appears supped, one May 
evening of 1593, with four gentlemen in the 
room of a widow of Deptford Strand. 


Ingram Frizer, about the reckoning, ‘‘ mali- 
ciously’’ ‘drew Frizer’s dagger, and gave 
him two wounds on the head with it from 
behind. Frizer, in the struggle, recovered 


the right eye, of which Marlowe then and 
there instantly died. The jury found that 
Frizer had acted in self-defence. 
ments relating to this are printed in the 
Calendar of the Close Rolls and Dr. Hotson 
was led to their significance by noticing the 
name ‘‘Ingram Frizer,’? and remembering 
that William Vaughan had reported ‘‘ one 
Ingram” as being Marlowe’s slayer. 
search with this clue brought to light the 
Coroner’s inquest, and Frizer’s pardon. 
Marlowe’s name is rendered ‘‘ Morley.” 


JE note that Raphael’s portrait 

_ Giuliano de’ Medici, the only work of 
this master in private hands, has been 
bought, from the Huldschinsky collection at 
Berlin, by Sir Joseph Duveen. Giuliano, 
best of the sons of Lorenzo il Magnifico, 
brother of Giovanni, best known as Pope 
Leo X, died in 1516, soon after this portrait 





| 


some element of nobility to the tragic brawl. | 


signal interest as that, recently made by the | 
Harvard scholar Dr. J. Leslie Hotson, of the | 
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was painted. It was seen and mentioned 
by Vasari, but after his time disappeared, 
being known only by a copy made by Bron- 
zino in the Uffizi. It was re-discovered in 
the last century in a picture bought by the 
Grand Duchess Marie of Russia; and the 
identification has been confirmed by the judg- 
ment of the best connoisseurs after careful 
and minute examination. The'Times of 
May 7 published a photograph of it. 
E have received No, 2 of the Journal of 
the British Society of Master Glass- 
painters of which our correspondent, Mr. J. 
A. Knowtes, is Editor. Our readers may like 
to note that it contains—among many other 
interesting things—a paper on Architecture 
and Stained Glass by Sir Charles Nicholson, 
and one on ‘ Ancient Painted Glass in Lon- 
don’ by Mr. F. Sydney Eden. The Journal 
reports that the restoration of stained glass 
at Rheims is progressing favourably under 
the direction of Mr. Jacques Simon, the glass- 
painter of Rheims. The Editor has a sug- 
gestive paragraph on English stained glass 
in secular buildings, work in which we lag 
behind both French and German artists in 
glass. The French, he says, have a style of 
their own where the outlines are raised in 
the way of cloisons and the spaces filled with 


| transparent limpid enamels without shading 


Mar. | 
lowe quarrelled with one of his companions, | 


or modelling. So much opportunity in this 
particular kind lies open just now in the 


| re-building of London that it is a pity the 


the dagger, and dealt Marlowe a blow over | 
| upon which the Committee 


The docu- | 


Re- | 


of | 





English glass-painter does not rise to it. 


YHE Second Annual Report of the British 

Section of the International Committtee 
for Bird Protection sets out several questions 
are engaged: 
traffic in Grebe skins and Egret plumes; 
preservation of the St. Domingo parrots ; 
protection of the Lapwing and of birds on 
migration. But their main concern has been 
the destruction of birds arising from 
marine oil-waste. Upon this subject, 
our correspondent, Mr. Hucu §. Gtap- 
STONE, who is Chairman of the British 
Section, has drawn up a__ useful 
pamphlet for which we can but desire a wide 
circulation. A bird ‘‘ accustomed to dive 
for its food—driven ashore and rendered 
helpless by a coating of thick, glutinous oil 
. . . its plumage matted with oil, tossed and 
buffetted by the merest wavelet ’’ is indeed a 
piteous spectacle. Mr. GrapsToNE has com- 
piled from various sources a table of notes 
showing something of the casualties among 
birds due to oil along the shores of Great 
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Britain from 1915 onwards. 
choly reading and the more so as howeve 
slightly a bird may be tainted none recovers. 
Even Swans are among the victims. The 
details of the suffering are sufficiently grim. 
When it comes to a sea-bird being worried 
and bitten by dogs, perhaps public imagina- 
tion will be touched. In America the law 
prohibiting the discharge of oil in coastal 
waters is reported to be having a good effect. 
But the lead taken by Great Britain and 
the United States in controlling oil discharge 
must, of course, be followed internationally 
if that control is to be offective in the pro- 
tection of Sea-birds. 


HE London Gazette of May 12 relates the 
adventure of Mr. H. S. George, Deputy 
Conservator of Forests of the South Chanda 
Division of the Central Provinces, with a 
man-eating tiger, and the bravery of Veladi 
Sammai a Gond villager, who was carrying 
Mr. George’s gun, as he was returning to 
camp along a jungle path after a forest 
inspection. The tiger jumped out suddenly, 
on to Mr. George’s back and began to drag 
him into the jungle. Veladi Sammai rushed 
at it, placed the muzzle of the gun against 
it and pulled the trigger, but the safety- 
catch prevented the gun going off. He 
shouted and waved his arms and so drove the 
tiger off for a short distance. The two men 
slowly made their way to camp—about two 
miles—Mr. George, badly bitten in the neck, 
being only able to stagger along, and the 
tiger following them for some time, but kept 
off by the shouts and demonstrations of 
Veladi Sammai. The Gazette announces 
that the King has awarded the Albert Medal 
to this brave man for an action of extraord- 
inary gallantry. 


AN incident in the Berlin Zoological Gar- 

dens is reported to The Manchester Guar- 
dian by their correspondent there (May 11). 
It illustrates amusingly some recent specu- 
lations concerning the origin of human civil- 
ised society. A travelling cage with fifty 
baboons had arrived from Abyssinia, and the 
animals were being transferred from it to 
their destined abode in the Gardens, when 
thirty of them made a dash for liberty, and 
were instantly. up in the tree-tops, beyond 
human reach. These adventurers, however, 


were only common members of the herd, 
whose leaders (following their wont on peril- 
ous occasions) had remained quiet in the 
safety of the cage; though they could win 
freedom they knew not how to use it when 
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won. They chattered and gesticulated in the 
tree-tops helplessly and disconsolately. Pre- 
sently the hankering after their leaders grew 
stronger than the dislike of the cage. No 
force of keepers or police was needed to re- 
capture them. Liberty without the support 
of a dominant personality to govern them 
proved unendurable. A little coaxing 
brought them down one by one and soon the, 
were all with their leaders again, safe in 
captivity. 

N The Scotsman of May 11, Lady Frances 

Balfour describes a ‘‘ Disruption Brooch ” 
a large token struck to commemorate the 
schism which took place in the Established 
Church of Scotland in 1843. It is of solid 
silver, having a design of a Burning Bush 
surrounded by a circie from which flow to- 
wards the outer edge of the token ribbons 
bearing dates from 1560 to 1843, with which 
are combined ribbons bearing names of Dis- 
ruption worthies. At the foot of the Bush 
are tablets set up like tombstones on which 
a magnifying glass will discover the names of 
Presbyterian Reformers. The outermost 
border is a broad band of interlaced thistles. 
The following inscription explains it, 

The Legislature having refused to protect 
the Church of Scotland in the exercise of her 
spiritual privileges essential to a Church of 
Christ trom the coercive interferences of the 
Civil Courts, Dr. Welsh, the Moderator, along 
with 474 ministers, protested against this in- 
vasion of her rights, guaranteed by the ‘l'reaty 
of Union, and resigned their livings, glebes, 
and manses, declaring that they could not, in 
taithfulness to the Lord Jesus Christ, the only 
Head of theChurch, remain in an Hstablish- 
ment so constituted, 18th May, 1843. 

The brooch before the writer was numbered 


126. It would be interesting to know how 
inany were made and to whom they were 


distributed. 
( N Saturday, May 9, Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch opened to the public as a Mem- 
orial House and Museum, the little villa at 
Hampstead, now called Lawn Bank but for- 
merly Wentworth Place, in which Keats 
lived for something more than the last year 
and a half of his life in England. The 
gathering included Mr. Arthur Severn, son of 
Joseph Severn, who was with Keats when he 
died, to whom we owe the most moving of 
his portraits, and also a grand-daughter of 
Fanny Brawne. A sum of £4,650—about 
half of which was subscribed in the United 
States—was collected for the house. Of this 
£3,500 has been spent and the rest has been 


' constituted an endowment fund. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


JOHN HOUGHTON. 
F.R.S. (b. 1640, d. 1705). 

LL sorts of strange fish were dragged inte 

the net of the Royal Society in its early 

days. Une of the queerest was John Hough- 

ton, a journalist of the late seventeenth 

century, Whose work may reasonably be com- 

pared to the compilations of facts, so popu- 
jar to-day. 

His ‘* Collections,’’ as he named them, 
were issued in two series; one at more or 
less regular monthly intervals from 1681 to 
1683. The other, a weekly journal, for 
about ten years, beginning on March 30, 1692. 
They were popular in style, and they covered 
a range of subjects little less than encyclo- 
pedic. But although they enjoyed a great 
reputation when they were issued, some of 
the papers on subjects ‘‘ duly discussed by 
sonie of the most prominent men of the 
time”’* read amusingly to the modern. 
Indeed the wide pretensions of Houghton in 
presenting his scheme for the ‘‘ Collections ”’ 
to probable subscribers is not less fantastic 
than are many modern advertisements. 
When the later years of Houghton’s career 
are remembered, these pretensions become 
even more interesting. Nevertheless, Lord 
Ernle+ says that the ‘* Collections”’ form 
the first attempt to found a scientific agri- 
cultural paper, and their value to historians, | 
as well as to their original readers, cannot 
but be admitted. 

The introduction to No. 1 of the weekly 
series reacls : 


’ 


In November last IL dispers’d a Proposal tor 
Improvement of Husbandry and Trade, where- 
in is mention’d, That it was intended to lay 
out for a large Correspondence: And for the 
Advantage of Tenant, Landlord, Corn-Mer- 
chant, Mealman, (ete.) their Customers (ete.), 
For Them, I say, it was intended weekly to 
give an account from most of the principal 
places of the Kingdom, of the Prizes of Wheat, 
Rye, Mault, Oats, Pease, Hay, Coals, Tallow 
and Wool: ''o which, I add, the Price, at Lon- 
don, of Beef, Pork, and Mutton. ae 

And besides there are one or more Accounts 
or Discourses weekly upon some of the follow- 
ing Heads; such as are, 

A full Catalogue of all sorts of Karths that 


*Donald McDonald. 
1200-1800.” 


* Agricultural Writers, | 
+‘ English Farming, Past and Present.’ 
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may be procured, to anatomise and distinguish 
them into their Classes, and to discover what is 
the proper Product of each; 

He also includes in the possible subjects 
manures, trades, goods imported, manufac- 
ture of implements, the arts of fowling and 
fishing, accounts of rivers, weights and 
measures, woods, country estates, and many 
other things. 

The design, Le it understood, was less for 
the benefit of John Houghton than for the 
‘“Improvement of Husbandry and Trade.’’ 
It was barely commercial in that it cost the 
reader 2d. Houghton, however, soon realised 
the possibilities of his periodical, and adver- 
tisements are shortly included. A full page 
appeared on July 28, 1693, prefaced by the 
following explanation : 

My Collection IT shall carry on as usual. 
This part is to give away, and those who like 
it not, may omit the reading of it. I believe 
it will help on Trade, particularly encourage 


the Advertisers to increase the vent of my 
papers. I shall receive all sorts of Advertise- 
ments, but shall answer for the reasonableness 


1 give thereof a_ particular 
Character, on which (as I shall give it) may 
be dependance but no argument that others 
deserve not so well. 

The first batch of advertisements were of 
books, as might be expected in so academic 
a publication. Apparently they were a 
success; they continued and developed 
variety. On Aug. 4, 1693, a new departure 
was made by an advertisement of spectacles, 


| constructed on a new principle and therefore 


better than the common kind, while another 
described a wonderful new dredging-machine, 
the particulars of which are fulsome, but 
not explicit. Next appears a Venetian 
lottery, wherein much easy money might be 
won, and then an undertaker’s profession of 
his ability to deal well and truly with any 
corpse, however distinguished or humble. 

Houghton must have received good accounts 
of his paper as an advertising medium; they 
ercouraged him to enter that side of the 
business himself. He did so less than four 
months after he had instituted the page ‘‘ to 
give away.’’ He began with the chocolate, 
formerly advertised in the smaller and earlier 
‘* Collection of Letters for the Improvement 
of Husbandry and Trade.’’ The announce- 
ment then was, ‘‘ The author hereof sells by 
the pound chocolate so good that he thinks 
none sells better,’’ and it was only slightly 
modified in 1693. 

This side of the business must have proved 
remunerative. The goods he was prepared 
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to sell grew numerous and varied. They 


possessed of several manors in Kent, includ- 
ranged from coffee and spices to Ms, sermons 


ing Loose in Maidstone Hundred, Nettlestead wel 


and sago. He also adopted the business of | and Yalding. Newington, Folkestone Hun- bot 
an agent, in which capacity he offered to dred, came to him through his first wife. sts 
supply anything at all that his readers| Hever Court Manor, temp. Henry ee 
required. He acted as House and Apart-| VI belonged to Reginald, Lord Cobham, in 
ment Agent, and offered to provide places for | temp. Edward VI to Sir John Rains- ing 
domestic and office servants, and find suitable | ford. The Fiennes and Boleyns were also fie) 


candidates for vacant places. The domestics | connected with the manor. In an account of : 


who advertised were models of virtue and | Wallop’s expedition to Calais we learn that in. 
possessed strange medleys of accomplishments. | on Aug. 4, 1543, Sir John Wallop was Cap- of 
One, who strangely enough did not get a job/ tain-General and Sir John Raynesford a Ms 
for months, could write letters, keep accounts, | Captain of Footmen; again, under date Noy, His 
and would give any required security; he) 25, 1543, Wallop writes to the Council that the 
could also shave and curl wigs, or would act | ‘‘ Sir Robert Brown, Treasurer of the Wars, | _ bet! 
as butler. From time to time Houghton | and Sir John Raynesford were lodged in pas 
even had advowsons for sale. good towns, entertained with suppers and Luc 

Meanwhile the ‘‘ Collections’? had been }anquets.”’ nan 
going on, and they covered a vast amount of | Hampton Court, June, 1555. A letter of pee 
ground; but the type grew smaller, and | thanks to Sir John Raynsford “for good ser- Bar 
Houghton was forced to explain that the | vice Aes wager gon F meng Pe Sherriff = — in His 
readers were getting just as much as before | the King’ = ak Ges cide ae tae of 
in substance, although it did not take up Ss henceforth a special eye to the good order of Joh 
much space. He must have had enormous | the shire, about hym, and either hymself to see Wil 
energy, but one learns at length, with no the discordant persons worthily punished, folk 
surprise, that he has been obliged to abandon | in oo oe. else to certify their names and 1551 

won . ” ‘ ‘ ; 1 ences ier, 

the Collections owing to his eta | 1562, Oct. 12—Sir John Mason to Chalmer; The 
trade. — He discovered that advertising had tpoinks for his letter of Aug. 21, with a PS. h 
served its purpose, so he took apologetic fare- | of the 3ist. ‘The English have entered New- stat 
well of his readers. | haven, when Sir John Rainsford saw everyone mol 


laughing because Boulogne was taken (1544) he imi 


But truly, since (beside my Trade of an} 


Apothecary wherein I have always been, and | said he — keep his laughing until 2 years abdi 
still am, diligent) I have fallen to the selling aati passed: hae unk 
of Coffee, Tea and Chocolate in some consider-, Sir John Raynesford’s will is dated Sept. peer 
able degree, I cannot without inconvenience! 14, 1559. He ‘‘ bequeaths to Richard Starkey i 
to my private Affairs, which ag rae my cousin, servant to the Queen’s Majesty, witl 
neglected, spare time to carry on this History and to his numerous servants, including Esq) 


as well as T would do; 
















Thomas Rainsford, all my household stuff, ely 


Such cornices of the quaint progenitors of in the house where I now dwell in the parish ° : 
modern science. G. E. Fuss ot Crechwiche, all my apparel and wearing K | 
, : > M. RUSSELL. | gear and all my household stuff in my house em 

93. Nassan St., W.1. this 


at Bradfield, Essex,’’ and he nominates the i 
| Karl of Bedford his overseer. In 1538 he ' al 
had been Sheriff of Essex and Herts. _ 
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rho 

‘ A correspondent sends me a note of some me 
(See ante, pp. 95, 114, 131, 148, 237, 274, | very quaint solemnities in connection with on 
204, 528). | the funeral of Sir John. iii 


JOHN, son and heir of Sir John Rainsford, | Sir John Rainsford, Knight of Essex, whose Kni 
Y married first Elizabeth Knevitt only | funerals were celebrated 20th September, 155% 


daughter and heir of Edward Knevitt, | _ 2 i gg at he a “op 
ui a Y . i ..| of Arms, &c., honourably performed. e ser- 
Reamize, “eA — aE aes eae mon preached by Vernon, the new preacher. extr 
1508, without issue. Afterwards the Heralds loose the mourners, ovat 
Pardon Roll 1509-10. Isabel Reynsford, late and they went and offered at the Altar the thei 
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He married secondly Winifre ympe, § Clerk singing the Te Deum in English. And Je 
dau. and heir of John Pympe of Pympe) incontinent, six of his men pui him into his sach 


Court, Kent. By this marriage he became! grave. When all was done, all the mourners 
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went to the Place to dinner, 
jutn of flesh and fish, but my Lady was shut 
up all the dinner while, till all was done and the 
people gone, and then she came forth, and had 
4 eggs and a dish of butter only to her dinner 
in token of her profound sorrow by this fast- 
ing when others feasted.—Stow’s ‘ Survey ’: 
(ienealogical Magazine. 

A portrait of Sir John Rainsford existed 
in 1644, as appears by an inventory of goods 
of the Dowager Countess Rivers (wide Hist. 
Mss. Reports, Karl of Verulam’s Collection). 
His extensive estates were distributed among 
the descendants of his mother’s sister, Eliza- 


beth Starkey. The Manor of Bradfield 
passed into the Grimston family. William 
Luckyn, Ist Viscount Grimston, took the 


name of Grimston and was elevated to the 
peerage of Ireland in 1719 by the titles of 
Baron Dunboyne and Viscount Grimston. 
His descendant was James Walter, first Ear] 
of Verulam, so created Nov. 24, 1815. Sir 
John Kainsford’s sister Julian married Sir 
William Walgrave of Smallbridge, Co. Suf- 
folk. He died 1554. Julian died 27 Nov., 
1556, and was buried in the chureh of 
Theydon Gernon. 

In the Ing. p.m. of Edward Knevitt it is 
stated “‘ that Elizabeth Knevitt aged 11 and 
more was his daughter and heir, and that 
immediately after his death John Rainsford 
abducted the same Elizabeth to places 
unknown, and that he detains her in his 
custody.”’ 

1503, Feb. 1:—Westminster, licence of entry 
without proof of age for John Raynford 
Esquire and Elizabeth his wife, daughter and 
heir of Edward Knevitt Esquire on the lands 
of the said Edward. 

Edward Knevitt was the son of Sir Thomas 
Knevitt, of Stanning, ('o. Essex. Through 
this marriage Sir John inherited Castlelyns 
Manor in Groton. Castlelyns Manor passed 
from the Rainsfords to the Cloptons, with 
whom there was considerable friction. 

Star Chamber proceedings temp. Henry 
VIII:—Clopton versus Raynford, in which 
reference is made to ‘‘ William Clopton, 
Knight, and Dame Thomasine his wife, sis- 
ter to Edward Knevitt, Esquire’’; goes on 
to say “that Sir William Clopton is in 
extreme age and impotency and your said 


oratrix blynd and therefore unable to pursue — 


their own causes against the said John Rayne- 
ford being of great kindred might and 
power within the said County of Essex,’’ etc. 

John Winthrop, the first Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts, became connected with the manor 
of Castlelyns by marriage with Thomasine, 
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where was store, | 


| Church. 


his second wife, daughter of William Clop- | says: ‘“‘ A manuscript pedigree of Norton 
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ton, who died Dec. 11, 1616, and was buried 


in Groton Church. The Governor was 
born at Edwardston, Suffolk, a neighbouring 
parish to Groton. His ancestor, Adam 
(1498-1562) was of Lavenham, Suffolk, and 
is also described as of Groton, having ob- 
tained the Manor of Groton, which be- 
longed to the monks of Bury St. Edmunds, 
by grant in 1544, He was buried in Groton 
His father, Adam (1548-1623), 
the eventual owner of Groton Manor, was 
trained to the law, and by his second wife, 
dau. of Henry Brown of Edwardston, a 
clothier, had issue four daughters, one of 
whom married Edward Downing, and was 
mother of Sir George Downing (1623-1684), 
of Gamblingay Park, Founder of Downing 
College, Cambridge. 

At the close of the nineteenth century 
there were Rainsfords living at Potton and 
Gamblingay, but their correct place in the 
family has not yet been ascertained. 

The following marriage alliances shew the 
close connection between the families of 
Knevitt, Rainsford, Walgrave, Clopton, 
Hobart and Winthrop. Julian Rainsford 
married Sir William Walgrave; they had a 
son, Sir William, who married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Thomas Mildmay (ob. 1581), and 
their daughter married Thomas Clopton. 
Julian Rainsford’s brother-in-law, Edward 
Walgrave, married Jane, daughter of George 
Ackworth, and their daughter, Margery 
Walgrave, married William Clopton of 
Castlelyns, Co. Suffolk. Elizabeth, daughter 
and heir of Richard Clopton of Fordall, Suf- 
folk, married Nicholas Hobart of Lindsey, 
Suffolk. 

James Hubert, or Hobart, and John Clop- 
ton, are among the executors named in the 
will of Sir Laurence Rainsford, 1490. John, 
a son of Klder Rainsford, married Mary, a 
daughter of John Sunderland; she re-mar- 
ried in 1674 Joshua Hobart. 

A Mary Walgrave married Thomas Clop- 
ton of Long Melford. She was the grand- 
daughter of Julian Rainsford (Lady Wal- 
grave). 

I subjoin a few further stray notes: May 
31, 1654. Richard Reynsford was appointed 
collector for St. Helen’s Parish, Ipswich, 
Suffolk, of a rate for the repair of Borne and 
Handford Bridges. — (Ipswich Assembly 
Books. ) 

1719.—Thomas Rainsford, Minister of the 
Parish of St. Peter, Ipswich, buried there. 

The ‘ New England Hist. and Genl. Reg.’ 
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shews the arms of Raynsford, Gules a chev- 
ron engrailed between 3 fleur de lys.’’ These 
are the identical arms of the Suffolk and 
issex Rainsfoyds, similar to the arms borne 
by the de Lancasters of Sockbridge, Co. West- 
morland, descended in the illegitimate line 
from the Fitz Rainfreds, Barons of Kendal 
and Lancaster, which were, A chevron charged 
with 3 fleur de lys. These are probably the 
oldest arms borne by the family, some of 
whom adopted ‘* the sign of the Cross ’’ when 
they went on Crusade. The writer has in 
his possession a seal given to him by one of 
the descendants of those Rainsfords who went 
to America, 1630, engraved with what was at 
one time said to be the head of Charies I, but 
appears, on further investigation, to be John 
Winthrop the first Governor. 
ALFRED 
Hunstanton. 


RANs¥Forp. 
East Elloe, 
CROMWELL NOTE.—In the ‘ Ministers 
Accounts’ of the County of Huntingdon, 
in the Public Record Office, under date 33 
Henry VIII, there is reference to Brampton 
Crown Lands acquired by exchange with Sir 
Richard Williams alias Crumwell, Knight. 

This note places the family in Hunting- 
don, at perhaps an earlier date than is sup- 
posed, and indicates the original spelling of 
the name. 

K. L. Pontirex. 

GHAKESPEARIANA (See cxlvii. 188, 244). 

—In the Calendars of Marriage Licences 
at the Vicar General’s Office, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the following were noted by me 
when searching for other surnames. As the 
Christian names, and the places of abode are 
not given, the information is useful only in 
so far as it gives the names and years. Fur- 
ther information must, of course, be obtained 
from documents at Lambeth Palace. 

The dates below run from 1 July, 1694, 
the date after the last one in the Harleian 
Society’s publications, until the end of 
August, 1721. Later on, I hope to give a 
further list to, at least, the end of 1754. 
HATHAWAY. 

1696, Sept. 23, Hathway et Gabeley. 

1700, June 27. Ellis et Hathaway. 

1705/6, March 19. Hathaway et Edwards. 

1707, July 11. Oram et Hathaway. 

1712, Feb. 26. Hannay et Hathaway. 

1719, Nov. 27. Darby et Hathway. 


SHAKESPEARE. 

1702, Oct. 28. Averey et Shakespeere. 

1705, April 6. Shakespeare et Georgelaro: h 
HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


(sic.) 
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Readers’ Queries. 


THE MORISON LION.—In front of the 
~ lion monument in front of the old 
British College of Health (now a Salvation 
Army Shelter) in Euston Road, there is a 
granite tablet simply announcing that it was 
erected by penny subscription in 1855. But 
Samuel Palmer, in his ‘ History of St. Pan- 
cras,’ 1870, says (p. 252) that ‘‘ On the sides 
o! the granite are various quotations and 
vemarks’’ including a quotation from ‘ Ham- 
let,’ and the full inscription is given on the 
last page of the ‘Guide to Health, a collec- 
tron of cases of cure effected by Morison’s 
Pills’ (1869). The erection was completed 
on Mar. 31, 1856. When were these inscrip- 
tions removed? I see no signs of an attach- 
ment. I learn that Macdonald, the famous 
granite worker of Aberdeen, shipped to Lon- 
don on Noy. 15, 1855, a pedestal of a Morison 
monument, made of Cairngall grey granite, 
with 590 block letters. Where can I find a 
description of the unveiling, if any? Where 
was Morison buried? 
J ME. 
15, Doughty Street, W.C.1. 
[Ate RHYME WANTED.—Will some 
one be good enough to quote, or tell me 
where I can find, the whole of the Latin 
alliterative rhyme, beginning 


3ULLOCH. 


Si in sede sedis et si. . . . ? 
% 


I forget how it goes on, but think ‘‘ cede 
occurs, and believe there is a story connected 
with it—which TI also forget. 

GEORGE AUSTEN. 


Jac: PH. LE BAS.—In 1757 he engraved 
% a view of the ruins of an Opera House. 
Can any one say what opera house this was! 
From the engraving, I should judge it to be 
one that had been burnt out several years 
previous to the time at which it was engraved, 
as there is foliage shown as growing out of the 
ruin, Part of an old palace, which looks 
as though it also had been burnt, is shown 
in the picture. Underneath the design is 
printed, in bad Italian, ‘‘ Casa Opera,” and 
| also ‘‘ Sale de l’Opera.”’ The engraving seems 
to have formed one of a collection of illustra- 
| tions of one particular town, which I should 


uess to be in Italy. 
| 8 i J. Hucnes. 


44, Bridge Laue, N.W.11. 
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YARLE SURREY’S SONGS AND SON- 
4 NETS.—The Lehigh University Library 
owns a copy of Vol. I of Bishop Percy’s 
edition of Henry Howard’s Songs and Son- 


| 
} 


which he had prepared for publication in-| 


1767 to 1807 in two volumes. This edition 


was never published because nearly the whole | 
of it was destroyed in a fire in 1808 in the | 


printing-office of Mr, John Nichols. 
ing to the quotation from the ‘ Bibliotheca 


Accord- | 


(renvilliana,’ the whole impression was con- | 


sumed, except four copies. 
is a description of the volume in the Lehigh 
Library : 

Songes and Sonnettes / written by the right 
honorable Lorde , Henry Haward late Earle 
of Sur-/rey, and other 


The following | 


Apud Richardum Tottel / cum privilegio ad | 


imprimendum / solum 1557 / 
Collation B-S8, C-E8, pp. 272-48. 
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shortened into ‘‘ Milk below;” and was finally 
shortened into ‘‘ Mio,” which some wag inter- 
preted into mi-eau (demi-eau), half water. 


I shall be glad of further references to 


nets, together with poems by other writers, | London milk-calls. 


R. Hepcer Watacs. 


DENTIFICATION OF ARMS SOUGHT. 
— The following arms which I describe 
very imperfectly, and with an incomplete 
grasp of heraldic terms, are in an old book 
which appears to have come from some Scot- 
tish nobleman’s library. The arms are, 
(Juarterly, one and three reproducing the 
same charges, eight in number, but in a 
different order. In one, the second and fifth 
are Three billets, the third and eighth A 
sword. In three, the billets come fourth and 
seventh, and the sword first and sixth. In 
the second quarter, the first is Three fleurs- 


| de-lys, two and one, and the second Three 


Besides the first volume of 272 pages, which | 


agrees with Lowndes, there are forty-eight 
pages of Surrey’s translation of the second 
and fouith books of Virgil, separately paged, 
and with separate collation marks, 

According to a@ manuscript note by Mr. 
Mitford, bound in the back of the volume, 
these forty-eight pages were all that were 
printed of the ‘ Aeneid.’ 

I should like to know if this is one of the 
“four copies ’’ saved, or is this a fifth copy ? 
The Library does not possess Vol. IT. 

H. S. Leacu, 

Librarian. 
“T ACTARIUM ”: 
was a ‘‘lactarium”’ in St. George’s 
Fields advertised in 1773, and an article on 
“A Day at a London Dairy ”’ in The Penny 
Magazine for 1841 tells us that ‘‘ longhorns 
are not kept to any great extent in ‘ lactaries’ 
or milk establishments.’”? The ‘ N.E.D.’ 
gives a reference in 1809: ‘‘Our milk 
houses are called lactariums.’’ Are there 
any references to indicate whether a lac- 
tarium was a place where milk was sold from 
cows kept on the premises? Or was it 
simply a shop for retailing milk purchased 

from suburban cow-keepers ? 
R. Hepcer WattLace. 


ONDON MILK CALLS. —I find in a 

reference ‘‘ ‘ London,’ No. viii., ‘ Street 

Noises,’ ’ ante 1841, it is stated : 

The old cry was “ Any milk here?’’ and it 
was sometimes mingled with the sound of 
“Fresh cheese and cream;’’ and then it passed 
into “ Milk-maids below;” and it was then 


lions passant. 
charges 
reversed. 
coronet. 


In the fourth quarter, the 
are the same, but the order is 

Over the shield is an earl’s 
Over the helmet, the figure of a 


| Scot bearing a pole, pierced at either end by 


' two horse-shoes. 


The supporters are two 
Scots in bonnets—the dexter bears a club in 


| his right hand, the sinister a spade in his 
| left hand. 


| identified and correctly described. 
| 


LACTARIES.—There | 





Are these arms used by any College or 
Library? I should be glad if they could be 


R. 
AST EXECUTION FOR SHEEP- 
STEALING. — A note in my grand- 
father’s handwriting states that his grand- 
father took into custody (at Teignmouth?) a 
man named Pinsent, who was afterwards 
hanged at Exeter about 1800; and that this 
was the last execution in England for Pin- 
sent’s offence, which was sheep-stealing. Can 
any correspondent confirm this, or give me 
any more particulars about Pinsent and his 

trial ? 

D. S. Drake. 
ODGKYN: BOUSFIELD. — Where was 
John Hodgkyn buried? He was Viear 
of Saffron Walden, in Essex, 1540-1544. He 
was Bishop of Bedford 1537; suffragan te 


| Dr. Stokesley, Bishop of London. 


Where was Thomas Bousfield buried? In 
1581 he was Principal of St. Edmund’s Hall, 
Oxford; in 1582 he became prebend of 
Grimston and Yatminster in the church of 
Sarum. In 1600 he resigned the Principal- 


ship. 
M. A. 
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Nie JOHN DENHAM (1559-1639).—Is it 
known who his father was? Both ‘ The 
Dictionary of National Biography’ and the 
Admission Books of Lincoln’s Inn are silent 
on this point. 

family been printed ? 
J. B. WaHirMmore. 


RMS FOR IDENTIFICATION. — Or a 


cross engrailed, in the 1st or 2nd quarters | 


a bird. This occurs as a quartering in the 
arms of Colepepper, of Bedgbury, Kent 
(Berry’s ‘ Kent Genealogies’). I have rea- 
son to suppose that it is the arms of Bedg- 
bury, of Bedgbury, but cannot obtain con- 
firmation. Any information (not contained 
in Hasted) concerning the manor of Bedg- 


bury, in the parish of Goudhurst, Kent, will | 


be welcome. 
T. R. THomson. 

THE WIFE OF CHARLES KNEVET.— 

Can any reader supply me with the 
parentage of Anne, wife of Charles Knevet, 
Esq., a younger son of Sir William Knevet, 
Knt., of Buckenham? The latter, in his 
will, 1515-16, leaves a life interest in various 


manors to his son Charles and Anne, his | 


wife. She survived her husband and seems 
to have died in the house of her son-in-law, 


Sir Henry Gates, Knt., of Seamer, Co. York. | 


Her will, as ‘‘Anne Syble, of Seamer, in the 
Dounty of York, late wife of Charles Knevet, 
Esqt.,’’ is dated 


Gayt, Knt., and Dame Lucie, his wife.’ 
(Cf. Coll. Top. and Ger. Vol. i. 396, and 
Vol. ii. 398). It does aot, however, throw 
any light on her parentage. 

In J. Jackson Howard’s edition of the 
Visitation of Suffolk, under 
states that John Crane, of Stonham parva, 


who died 1505, married Agnes, daughter of | 


Sir John Calthrop, Knt., and that she re- 
married Charles Knyvett, 3rd son of Sir 
William Knyvett, of Buckenham; but I 
have been unable to obtain any confirmation 
of this, save that in the Visitation of Norfolk 
(Harl. Soc., Vol xxxii.) John Calthrop (by 
Elizabeth, daughter of Roger Wentworth) is 


stated to have had a daughter Ann, who | 


married 1st John Cresnor and 2nd Edward 


ett , or, A ho | 4 
aves, sat seshet eee, OS S| London’ places called Hwaetmundes Stoné 


'and Coelmundingehaga, and by Grundy in 


married 1st William Curson and 2nd John 
Crane. For Syble I can find no explanation, 
Any information relating to this lady would 
be most gratefully received. 
JOHN CoMBER. 
Ashenhurst, Guildford. 
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Has any pedigree of his | 


15 Jan., 1561, and was | 
proved at York (Regt 17, fo. 2) on 10 March | 
following, the executors being ‘‘ Sir Henry | 


‘Crane,’ he | 
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WANTED: A J.P.—Could any one who 
has access to lists of the Justices of the 
Peace for Cornwall during the first half of 
the last century tell me whether the name 
of Hugo occurs therein. 
Family tradition, which in this case I have 


| no reason to’ doubt, declares that one Samuel 


Hugo was a J.P. at some time during the 
period indicated. Possibly the following 
notes might assist readers : — 

S. H. was born about 1802. Living in 
1824 at St. Feock, Cornwall. Also resided 
in Truro, and owned a small property in the 
parish of Crantock, near Newquay. Described 
as ‘‘gent.’? in 1831, and left Cornwall 
between 1838 and 1841, so that he was a J.P. 


presumably between 1831 and 1841. Rather 
young, perhaps, for such an office. 

A reply direct would be preferred. Notes 
on other Hugo J.P.’s, if any, would be 


valued. 
F. H. M. Hugo. 
Pembroke CoHege, Oxford. 
* J. SOADY.—‘ Lessons of War as taught 
* by the Great Masters,’ 8vo., 1870, is 
the title of a work by this man. Who was 


he? When was he born? Soady is a south- 
east Cornwall family. 
Loos. 
POWER: RAINSFORD: 


FE! NLAY: 
BRADY. —- James Finlay (son of John 
Finlay, who was born 1713, Armagh, mar. 
Martha Berkeley, settled in Pennsylvania) 
settled in Carolina, was the grandson of 
Michael Finlay, by his wife Anne O’Neill. 
Information about these Finlays is desired. 
Pierse Power, attorney, of Blessington St., 
Dublin, had a dau., Frances Clara, who 
married 1846, at St. George’s Church, George 
Finlay. Who were the Pierse Power 
family ? 
Anne Rainsford, of London, married Peter 
Brady, about the year 1820, in New York. 
He was born in Ireland. I should be grate- 


| ful for information about the two families. 


Please reply direct to 
EB. C. FIntay. 
212, West 64th Street, 
PLACE- 


Los Angeles, California. 
66 \ UNDE” IN SAXON 

NAMES. — There are quoted from 
Saxon Charters by Lethaby in ‘ Pre-Conquest 
‘Wiltshire Land Charters’ a Rodmundes 


Daene. What does mund or munde signify 
in A.S. ? ; 
A. W. 
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AMES’S POWDERS.—Can any one tell 
me what were the ingredients of this | 
remedy, which in the eighteenth century | 


some people believed to be of universal 
efficacy? Are James’s powders, or the same 
thing under a modern name, in use to-day ? 
P. ¥. H.R. 
ENRY STUBBS, physician and author, 
was born at Partney, Lincs., where his 
father was the Rector, on Feb. 28, 1631/2. 
What was his mother’s maiden name? When 
and where did she die? 
G. F. R. B. 
BLACK WATCH AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
—When and where was Alexander Robb’s 
‘Reminiscences of a Veteran’ published ? 
Is this the full title of the work? What 
was the author’s rank in the 42nd High- 
landers ? J. Parnes. 
SOLDIER’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY.—Can 
any reader enlighten me as to the rank, 


name and regiment of the author of ‘ The | 


Narrative of a Soldier,’ published at’ 
Worcester in 1836? Copies do not exist in 
the libraries of the British Museum, War 
Office or R.U.S.I. J. Parner. 


URT AS A PLACE-NAME. — Lewis’s 
‘Topographical Dictionary of Ireland’ 
has “‘ Burt a parish in the barony of Ennis- 
howen, County Donegal, and Province of | 
Ulster, six miles N.W. from Londonderry, 
situated on Lough Swilly, Ireland.’’ Whence | 
did this place obtain the name Burt? ‘On 
the shore of Lough Swilly are the ruins of 
the castle Burt or Birt, erected by Sir Cahir 
O’Dogherty in the 15th century.”’ 
Whence did Burt Castle derive the name? 
A. H. T. 
ATION WANTED. — I shall he 
obliged if any reader can tell me whether 
there is an English translation of the book 
entitled:— San Kokf Tsou Ran to Sets ou 
Apercu Général des Trois Royaumes.’—Mr. J. 


Klaproth. 

H. Sato. 
| THORS WANTED.—1, Who wrote a poem | 
4. beginning— | 


My love in her attire doth show her wit, 
It doth so well become her... . 
In ‘Sabrinae Corolla’ it is attributed to Her- | 
rick, but is not in his poems (ed. Hazlitt, 1890). 


_[The author of this poem, which is included 
im many anthologies, would appear to be still 
unknown.]} 

2. Who wrote ‘Grant The Grenadier’? Is 
this work a novel, or does it refer to the noted | 
Srenadier of the Fifth Fusiliers? 


J. Patne. 


Replies. 
GAINSBOROUGH’S ‘ORIGINAL 
SIDDONS.’ 
| (cxlviii. 260, 302). 

YOuR correspondent, Mr. THoMas WARDE, 
is, 1 think, mistaken in supposing that 
| Gainsborough painted two portraits of Mrs. 
Siddons, alike except in the colour of the 
draperies. There is no record, or even 


| tradition, of more than one — the one now 


hanging in the National Gallery, which 
Gainsborough painted at Schomberg House 
in March, 1785, It is true that Fulcher 
assigns the portrait to 1784, but when his 
book was published in 1856 hardly anything 
was known of Gainsborough’s London period, 
in which it was painted. His assignation 
was. a guess, and not a bad one. 

In 1856 the date of the portrait had long 
been forgotten, and it remained so until I had 
the good fortune, about twelve years ago, to 
discover the large mass of information about 
the artist contained in the notes written by 
Sir Henry Bate Dudley, the editor in turn 
of The Morning Post and The Morning 
Herald, and published by him in those jour- 
nals between 1777 and 1790 or thereabouts. 
Sir Henry was a great admirer, almost a 
worshipper, of Gainsborough, and his notes, 
all of which are embodied in my biography of 
the artist, are singularly full and intimate. 
They refer principally to his life in London, 
and give the dates, previously unknown, of 
other well-known works besides the ‘ Mrs. 
Siddons.’ Among these is that famous 
picture, ‘The Mall,’”’ which Fulcher assigns 
to 1786, but which was really painted in 
1783. 

Bate Dudley and Fulcher refer to the same 
portrait of Mrs. Siddons, although one says 
her costume was blue and white and the other 
blue and buff. It is unlikely that Fulcher 
ever saw the portrait, which had been in 
Edinburgh for many years before he wrote 
his book, and whoever sent him a description 
of it doubtless saw it before the cleaning 
which Fanny Kemble says was disastrous. 
The yellowing of the original varnish might 
well have given a warm tone to the stripes 
in the fabric of the dress. 

Your correspondent states that Gains- 
borough’s portrait of Mrs. Siddons almost 
certainly remained in her possession until 
her death, but I am not sure that she 
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owned it at any time. Nor have I suc- 
ceeded in discovering how it passed out of 
Gainsborough’s possession. It was not in- 
cluded in the great sale at Schomberg House 
in 1789, eight months after the artist’s death. 
Wiii1aM T. WHITLEY. 


THE IDENTIFICAtION OF 
SCAN OMODU. 
(cxlviii. 183, 250). 

WR. W. J. ANDREW, at the second refer- 
I ence, directs investigators to what he 
claims to be ‘‘a dozen technical reasons ”’ 
for rejecting certain conclusions of mine 
respecting the coins or medals of Scan Omédu 
and his cousin Hama. These ‘‘ technical 
reasons ’? were advanced in the discussions 
that followed the reading of my two papers 
before the Members of the British Numis- 
matic Society in 1920 and 1921. Mr, Anp- 
kEW shows no consideration for the reasons 
recently advanced by me in ‘N. & Q.’ in 
support of my conclusions. Apparently he 
is still desirous of getting rid of Hama, the 
son of Meethelgar, by means of the facile 
assertion that ‘‘ any such person as Hama 
Ree Britanniae was an historic myth.’ 
Myr. H. A. Parsons, the librarian of the 
British Numismatic Society, is equally pre- 
cise. Vol. xvi. of the Society’s Journal has 
just now been issued. On its p. 294 Mr. 
ANDREW reports: 

Mr. H. A. Parsons was quite sure that the} 
third rune in the inscription ought to be read 
d and not m. The upright staves projected | 
equally above and below the crossbars and the | 
rare name Hama must give place to the then 
natural and common name Hada. Also the! 
ornament was found in Friesland, where the 
d--rune in use was exactly as shown upon it. 

We have here five assertions which I will 
presently take in due order. 

The Hama-coin or ornament was found at: 
Harlingen, in Friesland, in 1845. It is pre- 
served in the Frisian Museum at Leeuwar- 
den. I am indebted to the kindness of | 
Mynheer P. C. J. A. Boeles, for a squeeze | 
of the coin; for photographs of it approxi- 
mately true to size; for enlarged photo- | 
graphs (these indirectly); and for an_over- | 
print of an article he wrote and published | 
in De Vrije Fries (Vol, xx.), on the Arum 
Sword and the Coin of Hada (sic). Myn- 
heer Boeles reads the third rune as d and | 
thereby agrees with Professor Siebs. The | 
latter, I believe, is the first student of this | 
runic inscription who has read ‘‘ Hada.’’ | 
Stephens, Haigh, Head, Wimmer, Dirks, | 
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Engel and Serrure all, I believe, read m, 
They were unquestionably prominent among 
the rune-lorists of the last half of the nine- 
teenth century. 

Mr. Parsons asserts (1) that the upright 
staves of the rune project equally above and 
below the crossbars. That is not correct: 
the crossbars touch the top of the staves, 
They do not extend to the bottom of the 
staves and their lower contacts with the up- 
right staves distinctly show a stilt on each 
side. Moreover, the point of intersection 
of the crossbars is higher than the cenire 
of the rune. These four points are all as 
they should be for the MaN-rune. (2) Mr, 
Parsons asserts that the name Hama is rare, 
and rightly; but that is no reason for dis- 
carding it and setting something else in its 
place. (3) The rarity of Héma vanishes 
when we compare it with that of Hdda. In 
Searle’s ‘Onomasticon Anglo-Saxonicum’ 
ouly five occurrences of Hama are listed; 
viz., in ‘Beowulf,’ in ‘ Widsith,’ in the 
Harlingen find; in an O.E. charter, and in 
the ‘ Liber Vitae Dunelmensis.’ (4) When 


‘we turn to Hada, with Mr. Parsons’ state- 


“é 


ment in mind that that is a ‘“‘ natural and 
common name,” it is surprising to find that 
the name is unique. It only occurs once in 
That is 
in the ‘ Liber Vitae Dunelmensis,’ whence 
one of the Hamas comes. (5) The assertion 
that the d-rune in use in Friesland was 
exactly as it appears on the Héma coin is 
In Mynheer Boeles’s 
article the inscription on the Arum sword is 
reproduced in print on p. 7, and a photo- 
graph of it appears in Plate II. The d-rune 
appears twice in this inscription, and it is 
impossible to regard it as the same as the 
third rune on the Héma coin. In my judg- 
ment the reading that all rune-lorists ascribed 
to the Hama coin or medal before Professor 
Siebs accused them of error is reliable and 
correct. 

It is not easy to understand how Mr. 
Parsons, with his knowledge of the personal 


'names of the Anglo-Saxon minters, could 


apply the word ‘‘common”’ to the unique 
name Hdda. I can only account for his 
doing so on the assumption that he supposes 
that Hada, Hadda, Hadda, Headda and 
Haddu are all one and the same. ; 
Mynheer Boeles ascribes the Hama piece 
to the sixth century, and he is positive 
that the name Hdda may be either Old 
English or Old Friesian. In O.E. the word 
Hada does not occur per se. In com 
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position we get ““gehaida’’ and that means 
a fellow-ecclesiastic; v. Sweet’s ‘ Student’s 
Dictionary of Anglo-Saxon.’ Hence Hada 
might be supposed to indicate a priest, or a 


monk. But it is certain that it would not 


have acquired that meaning in England until | 
a generation or so after a.p. 597, when the | 


conversion of the Anglo-Saxons commenced. 
Moreover, this unique, and by no means 
“natural and common’’ name, Hdéda, could 
not have been known in Friesland until about 
4.p. 690, when the conversion of the Fresones 
by Wilbrord commenced. 

No one should confuse the d-rune on the 
Arum sword and on the coin of Scan Omédu, 
Hama’s cousin, with the m-rune on the 
Haima coin found at Harlingen. That Wid- 
sith-Hama visited the Harlings is recorded 
in the ‘ Traveller’s Lay,’ line 112, ed. Cham- 
bers. That is a fact that should be allowed 
to take its place in the array of reasons for 
reading Hama—not Hada. 


ALFRED 


‘ANDLEY, PUBLISHER, c. 1750 (exlviii. 

315). — Your correspondent’s enquiry 
reads as though it might possibly have refer- 
ence to William Sandby, bookseller, of the 
same locality and date. I have a trade-card 
of this ‘‘ William Sandby at the Sign of the 
Ship, without Temple-Barr,’’ who was in 
business there at that time. Timperley’s 
‘Printers’ Manual’ gives the following in- 
formation : 


ANSCOMBE, 


William Sandby, for many_years a_book- 
seller of high eminence in Fleet St., but 
exchanged that profession about 1769 for the 
more lucrative one of a banker in the oli 
established firm of Snow and Denne in the 
Strand. Died at Teddington 1799, in his 82nd 
year. 


In ¥. G. Hilton-Price’s ‘ Handbook of 
London Bankers’ and in ‘ Signs of Old Fleet 
Street’ by the same author, it is stated that 


Sandby sold the goodwill of the bookshop to | 


John MeMurray—afterwards known as John 
Murray—the founder of the famous publish- 
ing house that was transferred to Albemarle 
St. in 1812. 


AMBROSE Herat. 
Beaconsfield. 


E-DATING THE YEARS BY THE NEW 
CALENDAR (exlviii. 172, 212, 267).— 

In view of the coming into force of the Act 
of 24 George II for regulating the Calendar, 
the Quaker Yearly Meeting of 1751 directed 
that arrangement should be made for com- 
Miance with the provisions of this Act, and 
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in Seventh Month (September) a circular 
was sent out to Friends in Great Britain, 
Ireland and America on the subject, accom- 
panied with the following table: 


The 
Eleventh January ‘First e 
Twelfth February = Second 8 
First _ March = Third Ae 
| Second = April So Fourth as 
Third = May Sz Fifth a 
Fourth S June 2 Sixth =e 
ee se oe ae 
Six + Augus =< Highth or 
Seventh 5 September —& Ninth As 
Kighth = October ¢* Tenth ee 
Ninth November y% KHleventh ot 
Tenth December Twelfth Aa 


NorMAN PENNEY. 


INES OF DEFOE (cxlviii 262, 301).—An 
even closer verse anticipation of Defoe’s 
famous couplet than that cited from Drum- 
mond by Prorgessor BENSLY (ante, p. 301) is 
found in Charles Allen’s (or Alleyn’s) epic 
poem, ‘Henry VII,’ first printed in 1638, 
which Defoe may very likely have read. 

Allen wrote (p. 136) : 

It is the Divil’s policy that where 

God hath his Church, his Chappell should 

be there. 

The late Henry Morley’s statement (in his 
‘Carisbroke Library’ edition of Defoe’s 
‘Karly Works’ &c.) that Defoe was ‘‘ the 
first to versify this old saying,’’ consequently 
needs drastic revision. 

Bertram Lioyp. 

Hampstead. 


&¢ MUSSULMEN ” (exiviii. 316). — The 
‘N.E.D.’ records the use of this im- 
proper plural from the seventeenth to the 
nineteenth century, and gives two actual 
examples, one from the London Gazette, 1687, 
and the other from Arthur Wellesley, after- 
wards Duke of Wellington, who wrote in 
1800: ‘‘There are 4 mussulmen upon the 
island of Serringapatan ”’ (‘ Despatches,’ ed. 
Gurwood, 1837, i. 76). 
L. R. 
Birmingham University. 
The ‘Stanford Dictionary of Anglicised 
Words and Phrases’ has the following refer- 
ences to the use of the word ‘“‘ Mussulmen”’ : 
Purchas ‘ Pilgrims’ (1625); Chandler’s 
“Travels in Asia Minor’ (1775); Welling- 
ton’s ‘ Dispatches’ (1800). 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
Byron’s ‘‘ Mussulmen”’ should not be taken 
too seriously. He launches out on the sub- 
ject of ‘‘ Mussulwomen ”’ in ‘ Beppo,’ st. 77. 
But Gibbon seems to have had his mis- 


M. STRACHAN. 
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givings on the subject, to judge by his own 
confession in the postscript to his Preface to 
Vol. iv. of the ‘ Decline and Fall’ (Downing 
Street, Ist May, 1788): ‘‘ And we escape 
an ambiguous termination by adopting 
Moslem instead of Mussulman in the plural 
number.”” 
T. M. Keroen. 

[PRADITIONS OF HEAD- MASTERS 

(exlviii. 313). —- The Head-master who 
was described by one of his boys as “a beast, 
but a just beast,’”? was the late Archbishop 
Temple, when Head-master of Rugby. 


In the Life of Frederick Temple, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, by W. Francis Aitken, 
will be found the following : 

Dr. Temple gained a great ascendancy over 
the boys at Rugby by his stalwart manliness 
and his stern persistence in duty. The whole 
story was vivified by his absolute justice no 
less than by his powers as a teacher. And the 
Primate revelled in the well-known story which 
forms the stock-in-trade of the average man’s 
knowledge of the Temple regime at Rugby. A 
boy, writhing under the harsh and unmerited 
treatment received at the hands of an assist- 
ant-master, wrote home a letter of complaint 
to his father, expressing a wish that he could 
get at the ear of the ‘‘ head,” for, said the 
lad, ‘“‘ though Temple is a beast, he is a just 
beast.”” The father sent the letter to the head- 
master, and the youngster’s faith was in the 
sequel abundantly justified. 

W. G. Wittis Watson. 

Pinhoe. 

i} ONK, MORICE, AND PRIDEAUX 

FAMILIES (exlvii. 25, 444).—I should 
like to correct the following. The Bill of debt 
named in the will (1648, Arch. C.C.) of 
Elinor Smythe, widow of the Rev. William 
Smythe, Vicar of Goran, should have been 
to ‘‘ Robert Morice, esquire,’ not William. 

The reference at cxlvii. 25, 444, to ‘“‘Sir 
James Smyth,” concerned in a duel with Sir 
John Coryton, circa March, 1661-2, probably 
means Sir James Smith, Kt., of St. Teath, 
—p. 134, ‘ Hist. of Deanery of Trigg Minor,’ 
by Sir John Maclean. 

EpitH Bryant. 
Buckland House, 
Buckland Newton, Dorset. 


HE HARMONY RESTORED (exlviii. 


204, 250, 303).—In support of the ‘‘Arm- 
oury Stores’ derivation Mr. W1t11s WATSON 
brings up troops of Yeomanry to occupy this 
little beer-house with the curious sign—a 
house with no yard in front and none behind, 
joined to houses on either side, with neither 
storehouse, 


stable, nor barn. But Mr. 
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Wittis Watson must know that the George 
Hotel, with its large yard and extensive stab. 
ling and storehouses, was the headquarters of 
the troops he mentions. As a proof of this 
let me adduce the following from Nowlen’; 
Weekly Chronicle for Saturday, Apvril 21, 
1806. ‘‘ 'The members belonging to the Imin- 
ster troop of Yeomanry Cavalry dined to- 
gether at the George Hotel, on Friday week, 
under the presidency of Captain Speke,” 
etc. The Harmony Restored could accom- 
modate a small band of musicians, but not 
a troop of Yeomanry. Then again a local 
tinsmith had not to be kept on the spot, only 
to repair musical instruments. He was there 
already, in the person of the landlord Hol- 
brook, who had several side lines in addition 
to that of publican. Finally, there was no 
inn here before Holbrook’s time, as he was 
the first to hold the licence, so that rules out 
any surmises as to what happened in the 
Napoleonic era. 

W. Locke Raprorp. 


Ashill, Ilminster. 


JOBERT BARRET (exlvii. 156), who was 

a native of Saltash, in Cornwall (not 
Devonshire as at the reference given), might 
quite possibly have been a connection by 
marriage of Sir Francis Drake, whose first 
wife, Mary, daughter of Henry Newman, 
came from Saltash. In Mr, P. E. B. 
Porter’s interesting book ‘Around and About 
Saltash,’ p. 62, is a sketch of Mary Newman's 
cottage along with a freely written account 
of Sir Francis’s courtship. A. J. Jewer’s 
‘Heraldic Church Notes from East Cort- 
wall’ indicates that Barrets were living in 
the neighbourhood in succeeding centuries. 
There is a pedigree of Barret, of Cornwall, 
in Col. J. L. Vivian’s ‘ Visitations of Corn- 
wall,’ p. 16. In Maclean’s ‘ History 0 
Trigg Minor,’ iii. pp. 406 and 450, will be 
found Barret items, and Harl. Mss., 1052, 
list 300, contains the ‘“‘ Pedigree and Arms 
of Barrett, of Golant, from the evidence of 
the family as allowed by W. Camden. 

J. Hamsiey Rowe, F.5.A. 


ANIELL, OF CORNWALL (exlvii. 248, 
291, 326, 342; cxlviii. 320). — At the 
first reference enquiry was made concerning 
a Mary Daniell, widow, who married Peter 
Hugo at Feock 12 Oct., 1799. She died at 
Truro 13 Apr., 1852, et. 96. Her nelle 
name was Nicholas, and she was a sister 0 
Captain Andrew Nicholas, R.N. (query, 
married Mary Taylder Langdon, of Penryt, 
Jan. 1, 1778, at St. Gluvias ?). She married, 
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firstly, John Daniel, 26 Nov., 1780, at Per- 
yanzabuloe, by whom it is stated in the 
query she had twenty children. By her 
second husband she had two sons, Daniel 
(query, named after her first husband?) and 
Samuel. The former was a librarian at the 
Penzance Library 1864-1882, and died Aug. 
7, 1886. He had two sons, Richard, who 
died at Redruth 1877, and Stephen, of Bris- 
bane. Samuel married at Truro July 29, 
1824, Julia Fulpitt, a sister of Catherine, 
the wife of John Nichols Tom, who as Sir 
Wm. Courtenay, was killed in the riots near 
Canterbury, 1838. Samuel Hugo left four 
children who settled in the Channe! Islands 
where he himself died in 1869. Peter Hugo 
was son of George Hugo, of the parish of 
Merther, who had in addition sons George 
and Richard (father of Miss Elizabeth Hugo, 
of Tresithick 
£8,000 to the Richard Hugo who died 1877) 
and two daughters, Juliana, married to A. 
Mugford, and another married to Mr. Libby, 
of Come-to-Good in Feock. 
J. Hamsity Rowe, F.s.A. 

WABGARET TREVANION (cexlvii. 228, 

307).—According to the Visitation of 
Cornwall, 1620 (Harleian Ms. 1162), as given 
by Col. J. L. Vivian in his ‘ Visitations of 
Cornwall,’ pp. 501, 502, the maternal grand- 
father of Margaret Trevanion (ux. Sir John 


Trevars, Kt., and daughter of Sir Hugh | 


Trevanion, or Kershayes—hodie Carhayes), 
was Sir Thomas Morgan, of Lockstow. Sir 
Hugh died 29 Dec., 1571. 

J. Hamptry Rowf, r.s.A. 


WAror OF EFFORD, CORNWALL 

(exlviii. 297).—The reply to Mr. J 
Hamptey Rowe, stating that the Manor of 
Efford in the parish of Stratton ‘‘ belonged 
at an early period to the Wainfords’”’ is to 
be found in the ‘ Parochial History of Corn- 
wall,’ vol. iii, p. 16. The name is there 
spelled Wamfords or Waumfords. There 
can, I think, be little doubt that the above 
are variants, and not misreadings, of Wain- 
ford, Wrenford, Rainford, Ransford and 
many others. 
fords,’ published in 1919 by Mitchell, Hughes 
and Clarke, on p. 16 I give many particulars. 
Thus, Wainford and Waunford are variants 


of Wrenford, Rainfred, Rainfry, etc., for we | 
these | 
From the | 


have an interesting illustration of 
variants in the sixteenth century. 

gister.of Bromsberrow (three miles from 
Longdon; which is five miles from Tewkes- 
bury, where the Wrenfords, Rainsfords or 
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in Feock, who bequeathed | 


In ‘The Origin of the Rans- | 





305: 


Ransfords were seated from ¢. 1250 to 1830, I 
, extract the following: ‘‘ 1578, February 28th, 
Rowland Rainford and Ann Cousins.” In 
the will of Rowland Wrendford, Oct. 9, 1622 
(probably a son of the first Rowland), be- 
| quest is made to the poor of Longdon, where 
he was born. Gould in his ‘ History of Free 
Masonry,’ referring to the attendance of 
‘‘ Wainsford Esquire ’’ at the Lodge meeting 
in 1682 at Masons’ Hall, London, says: 
‘* probably meant for Rowland Rainsford.” 
The last Rowland, I surmise, was grandson 
of the first. In the pedigree of Wyrall 
(‘ Gloucestershire Visitations’) we find that 
Joyce was the wife of ‘‘ William Warnford.” 
The marriage is given in the English Bick- 


nor Register.as follows: ‘‘ 1564. William 
Wramford and Joyce Worrall, mar. 8 
| August.”” This ‘“ William Wramford”’ is 


identical with William Wrenford, who mar- 
ried Joan Gilbert, Nov. 25, 1542. This Joan 
was buried at Longdon, Dec. 10, 1563, vide 
Longdon Parish Register. The Gilberts were. 
seated at Chambers Court, the adjoining 
estate to Longdon Manor. In 1572 Joyce, 
widow of William Wrenford and wife of 
John Nott, presented a claim against 
Thomas, the son and heir of William Wren- 
ford by his first wife Joan Gilbert. This 
Thomas had a son Robert, who was father of 
William, and this William was lineally 
descended from the Rainfred Arundells 
| through the Baudes, Danvers and Stradlings. 
In Birts Morton Church (about two miles 
from Longdon) there is a monumental inscrip- 
tion to Lord John Arundell, Bishop of Ches- 
ter, and son of Renfreye Arundel; side com- 
partment gives Renfreye Arundell, Knight, 
and Oumphrey Arundell (Nash, vol. i, p. 
85). The Longdon Wrenfords were closely 
allied by marriage to the Rainfred (Rain- 
ford) Arundells, These Cornish Rainfreds 
probably derived from the family of Walter de 
Coutances, appointed Archbishop of Rouen, 
1184, who is said to have been a native of 
Cornwall and a brother of Roger Fitz Rain- 
| fred, a Justice Itinerant in the twelfth cen- 
tury. He held considerable estates in Som- 
ersetshire, and was probably of the same 
family as William de Breure, the great 
Somersetshire Baron. It is claimed that the 
Rainfreds or Fitz Rainfreds or Rainfords are 
a branch of the Arundells or Albinis, Rain- 
fred being a personal name before and soon 
after the Conquest, and a variant of Ainfred, 
| Hainfred, Aumfred or Ansfred. 
ALFRED 
Hunstanton. 


RANSFORD. 


East Elloe, 
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} ARINE SOCIETY (TEMP. GEO. II 
AND III) (exlviii. 313). — Haydn’s 
‘Dictionary of Dates’ states that this 


Society ‘‘ (for the maintenance and instruc- 
tion of boys for the Navy), was founded by 
Jonas Hanway, 1756, and incorporated 1772. 
It instituted the first training ship on the 
Thames, 1786, &c.”’ 

Full details of the vessels employed were 
given at ante, p. 41. It would be of interest 
to know if the Beatty (1786) was a Service 
ship or saw service during her career. 

In the Shipping and Mercantile Gazette 
of Monday, 19 June, 1854, the following 
notice appears : 

The anniversary festival of this excellent 
institution took place at the Trafalgar, Green- 
wich, on Saturday. We have not space to-day 
for our report of the proceedings. 

The Times, Monday, 12 Jan., 1925, under 
‘Naval and Military,’ gives the following 
notice, which speaks volumes for the excel- 
lence of this Establishment : 

TRAINING SHIP PRIZES. 

The annual prizes awarded by 
Commissioners of the Admiralty to boys 
entered in the Royal Navy from mercantile 
training establishments have heen awarded for 
1923 to the group comprising the training 
ships Warspite and Indefatigable and the Lis- 
card Training Homes. The Warspite is man- 
aged by the Marine Society, the oldest sea- 
training institution in the world, dating back 
to 1756; the Indefatigable, by the Liverpool! 
Sea Training for Boys, Limited; and the Lis- 
card Homes, Cheshire, by the Lancashire and 
National Sea Training Homes for Woys. 

The awards are:—First prize, value £5, to 
James Cox, Boy, Ist class, H.M.S. Iron Duke; 
second prize, value £2, to Edward George 
Harris, Boy, 1st Class, also in H.M.S. Iron 
Duke. Both these boys were trained in the 
Warspite and were drafted into the Royal 
Navy on September 15, 1928. 

Ratings are borne as ‘‘ supernumeraries ”’ 
when in excess of complement allowed to 
ship, awaiting disposal, &e. 

Joun A. 


OUDAD: (FESHTALL) (exlvii. 392).— 
The ‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ recog- 
nises three forms of this name of the Ovis 
tragelephus, viz., Aoudad (xxi. 785a.), Audad 
(xvi. 833d), and Udad (xxxiii. 483c). 
Hastings’s ‘ Dict. of the Bible,’ discussing 
the word ‘‘ Chamois”’ (in the A.V. of Deut., 
xiv. 5) says:——‘‘ Tristram establishes a very 
strong probability that it is the mountain- 
sheep of Egypt and Arabia, called in N. 
Africa aoudad, and in Arabic Kebsh, which 
signifies a ram.” 
Though the Barbary Sheep, which is not 


the Lords 


RUPERT-J ONES. 
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recognised by the ‘ N.K.D.,’ under ‘ Barbary,’ 
differs in many particulars from the Mouf- 
flon (ovis musimon) of Corsica and Sardinia 
and the Greek Islands, it has crept into the 
‘N.E.D.,’ muffled under Mouwffion thus: 

1905, Blackwood’s Magazine, 321/2. “A large 
number of gazelle and muflon—Barbary wild 
sheep—were allowed to roam at will.” 

Under the same heading we find: 

1864, J. Ormsby, Autumn Rambles in N, 
Africa, 70, ** The Feshtall is the maned mouff- 
lon of the Atlas.” 

Further examples of 
welcome. 


* Teshtall ’’ would be 


Mr. N. W. Hirtrt informs me that the 
Aoudad is sometimes called the ‘‘ ruffled 
Moufilon,’’ and sometimes the ‘‘ bearded 


Argali,”’ and points out that it differs both 
from the Moufflon and the Argali. The 
Argali (ovis ammon) is the wild sheep of 
Central Asia. 
HarMartopecos. 

YXECUTIONS BY BURNING (exlvii. 

136).—At the above reference Sir ALFRED 
Rospins quoted the case of a man who was 
burnt either alive or dead in Scotland in 1729 


“for most horrid sin”? and asked ‘‘ When 
was condemnation to death by burning 
abolished in England?’ His query does | 


not refer to the execution by burning of 


women guilty of treason or petty treason, 
which penalty was abolished 30 Geo. ITI, c. 
48 (see 10 S. xi. passim). He evidently 
means it to refer to executions by burning for 
other crimes in Great Britain. Burning for 
heresy was abolished 29 Car. IT, c. 9; but 
burning for witcheraft still went on. The 
last person execut .. for heresy in (reat 
Britain was Thomas <Aikenhead, who was 
hanged (not burnt) between Edinburgh and 
Leith in 1697 for ridiculing the Bible. The 
last trial for witcheraft in England was that 
of Jane Wenham in 1712. She was con- 
victed at Hertford; but not executed. One 
Mrs. Hicks and her daughter, aged nine, are 
said to have been hanged (not burnt) for 
witchcraft at Huntingdon in 1716, but this 
case does not rest on any good authority. 

In Scotland the last execution for witch- 
eraft by burning is generally said to have 
taken place at Dornoch before the Sheriff of 
Sutherland in 1722. Edward Burt, in his 
‘Letters from a Gentleman in the North of 
Scotland’ (1754), Vol. i. pp. 227-234, and 
271-277, speaks. of a woman burnt there in 
727. He does not apparently refer to the 
case cited at the above reference by Sm 
Atrrep Ropptys. Lecky, in ‘ Rationalism im 
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Europe’ (ed. 1910), Vol. i. p. 135, thinks 
that Burt has misdated the execution that 
took place in 1722. The statutes against 
witchcraft in England and Scotland were 
repealed in 1736. .(10 Geo. IT). 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


No crimes except treason and witchcraft ! 


were punishable by burning in England in 
the eighteenth century; see Stephens ‘ His- 
tory of English Law,’ i. 476-7. Was it other- 
wise in Scotland ? 


Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


GTARVECROW (cxlviil. 314). M: P- 
writes: — ‘“‘In ‘ Starvecrow Farm,’ a 
novel by Stanley Weyman, the scene is 


laid in Lancashire, though no explanation 
is given of the name.’”’ As a matter of 
fact, it is said to be between Low Wood and 
Troutbeck in Westinorland, and this descrip- 
tion is given of it: 

With the wind soughing among the firs and 
rustling through the scanty grass, the place on 
that bleak shoulder seemed lonely even at 
night. But in the day its ugliness and bare- 
ness were a proverb. They called it “ Starve- 
crow Farm.” 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


* Y AIBOSH,” “TO PUT THE KaAI- 

BOSH ON ”’ (exlvii. 244).—Mons. J. 
Manchon, in ‘Le Slang’ (Payot, Paris, 
1923), has: 

Kibosh s. F[amilier], une imbécillité; to put 
on the kibosh, calomnier, diffamer, to put the 
ag on it, accaparer; v. embrouiller, entor- 
tiller. 


Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


‘HE COW AT FUNERALS (exlviii. 172, 
209, 231). — Proressor Wattace could 
get much aid, for ls... evidently-intended 
book on dairy animals and products, from 
the well-indexed ‘ Archiv fiir Religionswis- 
senschaft,’ a treasure-house rarely cited in 
England. One of these few citations was 
my ‘Death Folk-Lore’ (11 8. x. 232) digest- 
ing an excellent article in that ‘ Archiv’ 
(1914, xvii. 446-512) by Professor Caland, of 
Utrecht, on the pre-Christian customs as to 
the dead among the Lithuanians, This (I 
feel reasonably sure, the combination of blind- 
ness and no one to read German intelligibly 
having made vain the attempt to verify this) 
co-ordinates the leading of a cow at funerals 
with that of his charger behind the bier of 
4 field-marshal, etc. That is, it shows that 
these two customs, now or lately surviving 
sporadically, are all that is left from a 
logically connected whole. 


ROcKINGHAM. 
Boston, Mass. 


definite proof or reason. 


the British Museum. 
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(FENERAL J. 8. EUSTACE (exlviii. 314). 

—He was an Irishman from Rochestown, 
Co. Dublin. He studied for the Catholic 
priesthood in France, and was for some 
time chaplain in a French xegiment. He 
enlisted as a private soldier on the outbreak 
of the French Revolution, and was quickly 
promoted through the various grades of the 
military service. When Napoleon re-estab- 
lished religion in France, General Eustace 
obtained permission to re-enter the priest- 
hood, and he seems to have ended his days 
in a monastery in Normandy, a few months 
before the Battle of Waterloo. It is under- 
stood that he was a distant cousin of another 
(‘atholic priest, the Rev. John Chetwode 
Kustace, author of the once popular work, 
‘A Classical Tour in Italy,’ first published 
(2 vols. 4to) in 1813. 

ANDREW DE TERNANT. 

(GERARD PETERS (exlvi. 435; cxlvii. 52). 

—I am now able to supplement the in- 
formation given at the latter of the above 
references. Gerard Peters was the elder son 
of William Peter, of Arundel, who died 1585, 
and was christened at Arundel Parish Church 
as Garret Peter, on 20 Sept., 1562. 

J. B. Wuirmore. 

SHELDON TAPESTRY: ARMS AND 

MOTTO (exlviii. 278).—lf ‘‘B” refers 
to ‘Ordinary of Foreign Heraldry’ by A .P. 
Morant, add. MSS., British Musuem, he 


/ may find there the coat he describes by a 


personal search, and confirmation of it in 
Rietstap’s index. 
G. O’F. 

*(JOD AND THE KING’ (exlviii, 315).— 

This is ‘God and the King: or, A 
dialogue shewing that our soveraigne Lord 
King James, being immediate under God 
within his dominions doth rightfully claime 
whatsoever is required by the Oath of 
Allegiance.’ The book was ‘‘ Imprinted by his 
Majesties special privilege and command,” 
in English and Latin, in 1615, and was com- 
manded to be taught in all schools and uni- 
versities, and by a!l ministers of the church, 
and to be purelased by~ all householders in 
England and Scotland. Its object was to 


uphold the obligation of the oath of 
allegiance. It has been ascribed to Richard 
Mocket (1577-1618) though without any 


Many editions of 
it were issued, and copies will be found in 
A long article about 
it appeared at 2 S. iv. 141. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
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FURBARY (exlviii. 243).—This word is DEV. JAMES GRANT, MINISTER OF 
known in Herefordshire and Berkshire, LAGGAN (cxlviii. 298). — In ‘ Fasti 


and means the open space near the town wall. , Academiae Mariscallanae,’ vol. ii. (1898), p. 
‘‘ Leominster removed the edifice to its public | 304, Patrick Grant, minister of Duthil and 
pleasure ground —the Forbury.”” Reading | of Nigg, is identified with the 1726 entrant 
also has a Forbury. Wright’s ‘ Wrekin,’ of that name at Marischal College, Aberdeen, 
1860, ch. xi., records this. The word seems | who was son of James Grant, Strathspey. 

to come from Old French ‘‘Forsbourg’’ In ‘ Roll of Alumni of King’s College’ 
(forbourg) ‘‘ bourg en dehors de la ville ;’’ | (1900), p. 85, we find James Grant “* filius 
hence modern French ‘“‘ faubourg.’’ | V.D.M. apud Nigg,’”’ entering King’s (Col- 


ARCHIBALD SPaRKE. | lege, Aberdeen, in 1764. 
P. J, ANDERSON, 


OLK-LORE: HARES lg ge — University Library, Aberdeen. 
exlviii. 315). — The Rev. J. C. Atkin- tape soe 
son ‘ ‘Forty Years in a Moorland Parish,’ a ag pea ee 142, 196, 212, 
1891, devotes a great deal of space to the Caxton’. ‘ G A a vend a a = that 
belief in witches, which he found very preva- rs _ a ry ch — oO. ee as paper 
lent in the Clevland district during his long 1 weeeagoin 4 a : ool’s cap. on’t know 
residence at Danby, and he refers to the sub- | !! any reader who has access to the book can 
j ect of witch-hares which were thought to confirm this, but if it is correct it shows that 
be able to extract milk from cows. He se bo by Cromwell was by way of re-intro- 
appears inclined to trace the belief back to | UCuON. oa 
a Seandinavian origin. Siento tat. . M. M. 
ELL GWYN (exlviii. 173, 213, 228).— 
Her mirror is preserved in the Public 
NOTSWOLD GAMES AND DOVER yyysoum at Brighton. 
) FAMILY (exlviii 277, 316, pron is Graz 
a useful habit for biographers of medical | : = noe : : 
a to search the records of Gonville and , | Paget IN oa IN ANCIENT 
Caius College, Cambridge. Thomas Dover, | AYS (cxlviii. 243).—A Cornish acre 
son of Captain John Dover, gent., of Barton- would appear to have been 5760 square yards. 
on-Heath, Warwick, was baptized 6 May, | : a rs “30 Description of Pem- 
| brokeshire : says: 
aa get icage ony pet Mee mg = the — - of Castlemartin (Pem.) the 
whence be took the degree of M.B. in 1687. | Renee nian : goog oan re 
He was by turn pirate, author, and medical | Cerw ’ of 5,760 square oon which wae ae 
He was buried at Stanway, | found in some parts in the west of Glamorgan, 


oractitioner. ee Tae ; 
enceaier, on April 15, 1742. This man | and was equal to the Cornish a HW 


and John D., the dramatist, were, according | 
ee, PLAY WANTED (exlviii, 316).— 
| 


H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 


to the ‘ D.N.B.,’ grandsons of Capt. Robert, SERY \ 
the founder of the Cotswold Games. For This is evidently another variation o 

: ticulars of Thomas’s life | the lines given in Gomme’s Traditional 
a ew vos “inne Life.’ ‘Th | Games,’ and entitled ‘ Lady on Yonder Hill.’ 
see Venn’s ‘ Early Collegiate Lite. © One version given by Gomme is as follows :-- 


fy . : ’ 
Biographical History of Gonville and Caius’ | °° aces See: aide ik ile tea ak ae 
should also be consulted. T’ll meet you with five thousand men; 
T. R. THomson. Over the water at the hour of five, 
Corstorphine House, Lamberhurst. | T’ll meet you there if I’m alive.” 


; r WING », | And a further version is quoted from Lady ¢. 
** NOT ROOM TO SWING A CAT | Gurdon’s ‘Suffolk Cuaniy Folk-Lore,’ as fol- 
(cxlviii. 315).--In the quotation from | jows.— 
‘Humphry Clinker’ (Matthew Bramble’s | « gtab me, ha! ha! little I fear. Over the 
letter of June 8) for ‘‘ put up”’ read ‘‘ pent | waters there are but nine, I’ll meet you 
up.”’? The ‘ N.E.D.,’ however, s.v. ‘‘ swing ”’ a man alive. Over the waters there “4 
v! 7, says of the phrase to swing a cat, ‘“‘i.e., but ten, I’ll meet you there five thousant. 


| Ags 
STEER “1 95 . ‘ eRe tise up, rise up, my pretty fair maid, 
holding it by the tail,’’ and gives a quotation | Vow'te cals iu a tpeuehs . 
from the year 1665. ; Rise up, rise up, my pretty fair maid, 
L. R. M. Stracnay. | And we will have a dance.” 


Birmingham University ArcurpiLp SPARKE- 
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The Library. 


Fugitive Notes on some Cantatas and Motets of 
J. 8. Bach. By W. G. Whittaker. (Oxford 
University Press. 12s. 6d.) 
\HIS is a most valuable addition to the series 
of books on musical subjects published by 
the Oxford Press. And its appearance is par- 
ticularly well timed; for never can the interest 
in Bach’s music have been keener or more 
widespread among us than at the present time. 
Yo account for this rather remarkable phe- 
nomenon in post-war music is not entirely 
easy, unless it is that music lovers in general 
and choral singers in particular are beginning 
to grow a little weary of the broad outlines 
of Handel, always associated in England with 
massively proportioned choirs, and are feeling 
the intellectual attraction of more complex 
music, which depends for its effect less on the 
quantity than on the quality of the singers. 
Or is it a result of the recent re-discovery of 
our native madrigalists, or, again, a healthy 
reaction from the dismal lack of melody and 
form in much modern music? It is perhaps 
idle to enquire; the fact remains, as musical 
festivals throughout the country bear witness, 
that the interest in Bach’s music is growing 
apace and likely to grow. 

It is to meet and guide this interest that 
the author, a notable conductor and exponent 
of Bach’s music, has collected together his 
“Fugitive Notes.” In his preface, he tells 
us his book is intended less for the expert than 
for the local choir-master, who, anxious to in- 
troduce his singers to this noble music, is with- 
out special experience in the matter. 
Vr. Whittaker’s guidance will be invaluable. 
In the past, too many conductors have been 
deterred by preliminary difficulties. Few of 
the motets and cantatas have been made avail- 
able by publishers; still fewer have been ac- 
companied by adequate translations or direc- 
tions for performance; and if the local con- 
ductor reviewing his scanty forces has been 
dismayed, who shall blame him? The author 
himself has faced and overcome the same diffi- 
culties, and the present book represents the 
fruits of his experience. : 

For Dr. Whittaker performance is the main 
consideration. He has no sympathy with 
purists, who in the absence of some obsolete 
instrument, an oboe da caccia or a_ taille 
it may be, would relinquish the work. In his 
view the composer, gifted though he was with 
an unusual sense of tone colour, wrote pri- 
marily for the forces at his disposal. If he 
had among his resources adequate performers 
o the cornetto or oboe d’amore, florid obbli- 
gato parts for them followed as a matter of 
course; if at the time of composition—and he 
wrote for the immediate occasion—such instru- 
mentalists were wanting, he would make use 
of other orchestral voices. The same rules 
must guide us to-day. If ohoes d’amore are 
thtainable, by all means employ them; if they 
are unobtainable, replace them by whatever in- 











AND QUERIES. 


To such | 





strument is closest to them in quality of tone. 

After all, this is no new experience. We are 

accustomed by long use to clarinets in Handel 

oratorios, and the substitution of the same 
instruments for basset-horns in Mozart’s 

Requiem has never evoked a protest.. 

Bach wrote five cycles of Church Cantatas, 
about 295 in all, of which some 200 survive. 
Dr. Whittaker takes thirteen of these, and 
analyses them in some detail, supplying his- 
torical notes and copious hints as to the 
manner of performance. Bach, it is known, 
wrote currente calamo for the immedjate occa- 
sion. Roughness is not uncommon; faults of 
balance between voices or voices and orchestra 
are quite frequent. Again, our ears cannot 
now support the continuous accompaniment of 
brass instruments, certainly not the modern 
so-called “ Bach trumpet.” Such accidental 
blemishes can only be discovered by perform- 
ance and remedied by experience. The latter 
is most generously supplied. The same service 
is rendered to six motets, and the book is ren- 
dered complete by the addition of appendices 
containing a full list of the cantatas with the 
instruments employed in them. Only too often 
the musician wields his baton immeasurably 
hetter than his pen, but in Dr. Whittaker the 
reader will find an expositor at once clear and 
authoritative. The book will take its place as 
the standard work upon this subject. 

Folk Songs of the South. Collected under the 
Auspices of the West Virginia Folk-lore 
Society and edited by John Harrington Cox. 
(Harvard University Press; London : 
Milford. £1 5s. net.). 

HIS collection was begun with a version of 

he song, ‘John Hardy,’ taken down by 

a student of West Virginia University in 1913, 

and published the same year in the Journal 

of Folk-lore. ‘This version, with eight others, 


makes one of the most remarkable items in 
| this volume. John Hardy. was a gigantic 


| negro, a steel-driller on the Chesapeake and 


Ohio, and on the Northern and Western Rail- 
roads, before the day of the steam drills. In 1894 
(no longer ago than that) he was hanged for 
shooting a man dead in a drunken quarrel 


“ee 


over a game. Before his execution he “ got 
religion,” and was baptised, and the great 


crowd which witnessed the hanging heard him 


confess his fault and advise young men _ to 
avoid drink and gambling. Legend has now 


gathered about him. His great strength and 
skill as a steel-driller, the handsomeness of 
his person, his luck at gambling and the ad- 
miration he excited among all the negro 
women of West Virginia have been magnified 
to heroic proportions. Here, then, is a modern, 
genuine folk-song in the making. It has 
turned out a rough production, with but little 
poetry or melody about it, and shows early 
contamination with the conventional ballad. 
Its best qualities are grimness and melancholy. 
An interesting question in ballad-production, 
which has not received all the attention it de- 
serves, offers itself for easy examination here 
—the question as to what points in a varied 
story shall be chosen for mention, and _ to 
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which amoung these prominence shall be given. 
it is clear that the maker, or makers, of ‘ John 
Hardy’ presupposed a knowledge of Hardy’s 
career. ‘Ihe impatience which rejects. what is 
interesting, but also difficult to set out, and 
gives space to the obvious and the easily told, 
exhibits itself freely. ‘The great ballads 
escape this weakness. 

Thirty-four items of this collection are ver- 
sions, more or less, broken down but often in- 
teresting, of ballads to be found in Child. 
Another group consists of folk-songs by 
virtue of corruption, pieces by ascertained 
authors which have changed in passing from 
singer to singer, and acquired folk-character. 

Not the least interesting part of the book 
are those pages of the introduction where Pro- 
fessor Harrington Cox gives account of methods 
employed and experiences encountered by col- 
lectors in getting songs. Biographical 
sketches, with portraits, are given of four or 
five ballad-singers who have furnished the best 
of the other traditional matter inserted. We 
were delighted to find twenty-six of the tunes 
set out. We have often expressed our opinion 
that words of folk-songs lose much of their 
character when considered apart from their 
tunes. The student is most often unduly 
hampered by having to make separate search 
tor these in musical collections, and should be 
grateful for this measure of help. 


A History of the Girls’ School of Christ’s 
Hospital, London, Hoddesdon and Hertford. 
By William Lempriere (Cambridge 
University Press). 

ie was certainly time for the Girls’ School of 

Christ’s Hospital to have its history 
written, and who should write it so well as Mr. 

Lempriere? The material to his hand has 

been scanty, and he points out in his preface 

that it is besides both fragmentary and 
scattered. Few characters of the earlier cen- 
turies can be portrayed with a sufficient round- 
ing-out to give them life, and the best of them | 
are mistresses or masters. The children have 
faded into oblivion; we learn what they were 
like by inference from the rule they lived | 
under, and by the opinions, complacently_ex- 
pressed, of visitors. The one amusing incident | 
in the history is that Yecorded in Pepys’s 
letter to Mrs. Steward, in 1695, whence we 
learn that two wealthy citizens, lately dead, 
had left their estates, the one to a Blue Coat 
boy and the other to a Blue Coat girl—“ the 
extraordinariness of which has led some of the 
magistrates to carry it on to a match, which 
is ended in a public wedding; he in his habit 
of blue satin, led by two of the girls, and she | 
in blue, with an apron green and_ petticoat | 
yellow, all of sarsnet, led by two of the boys of 
the House through Cheapside to Guildhall | 

Chapel, where they were married by the Dean | 

of St. Paul’s, she given by my Lord Mayor.” | 

It seems characteristic of the contemporary | 

attitude towards the children of the Charity | 

that the pair remain for ever anonymous. | 
The little girls’ education on its secular 
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side! 
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was for some time confined to reading an 

needlework. Like those of other school-chik 

dren their school-hours were at first from 7 to 

li a.m. and from 1 to 5 pm. Their story, 

generation by generation, is that of slow, 

then somewhat faster emancipation—more 
holidays, more variety of occupation, more 
intercourse with the outside world and their 
friends, a less exacting time-table, till, with 
the appointment of Miss Margaret Robertson 
in 1893, the history of the School began to run 
into the great current of modern education, 

The book is provided with many illustrationgs— 

their number, however, seems incomplete 

without some picture of the girls. 

The Church of St. Michael the Archangel at 
Kirkby in Malhamdale. By W. R. N. Baron. 
(Gloucester: John Bellows. 1s.) 

good guide to an old country church ig 

always something to be prized. e con- 
gratulate Mr. Baron on the little work before. 
us, whith is exactly what such a guide should 
be—attractively printed, liberally illustr: 
and provided with a ground-plan. These ad 
vantages, however, are but secondary to the 
text, which puts the reader in possession of 
virtually everything there is to know about 

Kirkby Malham. It is not an attenuated history 

as village churches go. The foundation may 

well be of the seventh century, can hardly be 
later than the ninth. Mr. Baron gives evidence 
of the true dedication—St. Michael the Arech- 
angel. For many years the parish was a de 
pendency of the Abbey of West Dereham in 

Norfolk, and received East Anglian Vicars ap 

pointed thence. The last of these, John Down- 

ham, remajned in office from 1509 to 1550, 

Architecturally the church has several points 

to arrest the student : ‘the font, possibly Saxon; 

the eastward slope of the nave floor; a certain 


| amount of interesting glass and some good 


heraldic detail. But perhaps the arches in the 
pillars are what claim closest attention. To 
descriptions of these and other matters the 
writer has added pertinent extracts from 
Churchwardens’ accounts ‘and a list of rectors 
and vicars. 
CoRRIGENDUM. 

At ante, p. 317, col. 2, 1. 25, for “ from the 
Low ” read from the Lord, 





NoticEs TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately. 

Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are ft 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page 
“N. & Q to which the latter refers. 

B. C. L.—Our correspondent Harmatopsaos, 
at 12 S. xii. 359, tells us that the lines “Out 
of the strain of the doing’ are by W. M. 4, 
ay, in ‘A Garland of Quiet Thoughts 
(Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 


The Bucks Free Press, Ltd., at their Offices, High Street, — 


Wycombe, in the County of Bucks. 








